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borrowed from the world at large. Social change thus reduced the tradi-
tion-minded ideologists to the status of impotent, but not silent, reaction-
aries. New ideologies and a new class of ideologists then came into being
to sendee the new social practices; and these, too, in time were more
or less outmoded by continuing social change and were replaced by
still newer ideologies and ideologists. The consequence of all these
changes, ideological and organizational, has been the growth of ideologi-
cal disputation and the infinite multiplication of ideologists and ideologies,
reactionary, conservative, and Utopian.

Today every nation, every class within the nation, and every ethnic,
religious, political, and economic group has something of its own peculiar
ideology and its own ideologists.1 The lack of social integration, the
disequilibrium and consequent malfunctioning of contemporary societies,
is nowhere more clearly reflected than in the multiplicity, variability,
and divergence of current ideologies and ideologists.

Many contemporary ideologists are reactionaries who advocate in one
way or another a return to what they imagine to have been the social
past. Among these are most of the political philosophers, the nationalistic
historians, the aesthetes, the moral philosophers, and the humanists. These
reactionaries fill classrooms, books, and magazines with words; but, as
has been indicated, they and their ideologies have little effect on social
actualities. Other part-time and full-tune ideologists, such as the lawyers
and bureaucrats, the more cautious of the political and economic propa-
gandists, most editorial writers and journalists, and the mass of public-
school teachers, constitute a rather motley priesthood of the status quo.
They aid, in major or minor ways, in perpetuating things as they are,
however disagreeable those things may be. Then there are the Utopian-
ists, the advocates of something new. Of these the loudest and the best
rewarded are the advertising copy writers. Most frightening and of
recent years least effective are the political radicals, the simple soapbox
agitators, and the proponents of Marxian dialectics. Between the reaction-
aries and the radicals stand the self-styled liberals, those who for what-
ever reasons believe that the social past should be quietly but firmly
buried and the social present gently and cautiously remodeled to accord
more nearly with man's desires.
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